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FROM MR. PUNCH TO MR. PEPYS. 
(After a visit to The Midsummer Night’s Dream at Her Majesty's.) 


, 

My DEAR OLD CHAP,—You will appreciate this apparent 
familiarity, as,yousee, your true character has been ‘‘deciphered’’ 
for us; and though, from the sly dog point of view, we enjoy you 
all the more, yet we cannot quite bring ourselves—at least 
speaking for self and friends I can’t—to address you either 
reverentially, or with such courtly respect as was our wont 
some quarter of a century since. Ona changé tout cela. 

After which semi-apology, dear old PrEps, I come to the 

i point and ask you, affectionately, how it happens that so little 
ij a Mf now-a-days is ever heard, or seen, of you? Pray come up (I 
iy YY t presume this is the correct expression) and visit us for as many 
«ff ¢ days, hours, or minutes as may be at your disposal. I mention 
/ Mi ? these limits as time may still be an object to you. 
Ups y My reason, for being so pressing just now, is that many among 

Ge afyif/ the greatest admirers of your immortal Diary have noticed what 
a poor opinion you conceived of SHAKESPEARE'’S Midsummer 
his i Night’s Dream as you saw it performed. Now, my old friend and 
> for delightful gossip, let me induce you to revisit London and see 
wed i Mj, this same play as placed on the stage of Her Majesty's Theatre 
dled, bis by Acting-Manager TREE. Such shapely forms, such lovely 
they | / faces! (Of course we will go to the play en garcon, eh, 
‘with I . SAMMY ?) Such beautiful scenes, and as to the acting—well, I 
) entreat you to accept this invitation at your earliest possible 
roing : convenience, and favour everybody with your candid opinion. 
out- \\ En attendant, Yours as ever, PUNCH. 
itha 
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P.S. (strictly private).—If you are on friendly terms with 
WILLY SHAKESPEARE — (I say ‘‘if’’ because I am far from 
certain)—induce him to accompany you. I think it would be 
a real treat for him. Little Davy GARRICK I suppose you do 
know. If not against the etiquette of the place, why not bring 
him as well ? 











= Gente. “An, J , M PACKING IT UP IN A ‘‘ PORTMANTEAU WORD.’’—We learn from 

r. Guzele Au, JINKS, I HEAR YOU ARE GOING TO BE MARRIED. ‘6 . +s . 8: 7 

there Good THING TOO, YOU ’LI, HAVE SOME ONE TO KEEP THaT COOK OF the Intelligent Anticipation of Events Departme nt that, 

YOURS UP TO THE MARK. SHE WANTS Ir!” after the campaign, there 1s likely to be a slight alteration of 
Mr. Jinks. “‘Yes. But, you sex, 1T’s Cook [’m Gorna To| titles, thus, Lord RoBErRTSs of Kan - de Aar, and Lord KITCHENER 


even Marry !” of Khart-Oom. 
r that 


— NEPHELO-COCCYGIA And a fact is a mere phenomenon. clause’’ as a great benefit conferred on 
BC is .S 4 AS / Mithe 


Where empty space them, ‘and in return gratefully assist in 

Devours all trace conferring a signal ‘‘ benefit’’ on ‘‘ Mr. H."’ 

Of events in posse, for none take place ; 

And where even the Press, clamantis vox, RATHER CONTRADICTORY.—‘‘ The Theatre 

Is lost in the wilderness Paradox. of War’’ is only open when there is no 
Peace. 


rust: 











[Revrer’s correspondent at Pekin writes that 
of a “the situation in China can be summed up in four 
ances words—there is no situation.’’—Daily Paper.]} 
O COME, let us go 
dle $0 To a land I know, 
\pers. Where circumstance stands in vacuo. O come, let us fly 
onnd. Where the present is not, and the past To Cloud-Cuckoo-Sky, 
d. the has gone, Where something is nothing and all 
nging my eyee 
Where the foot of Time leaves never 
ra On a track, 
yme 3 And every road is a cul-de-sac. 
‘on of YE ~ Where, hid in the mist 
Of the journalist, 

Situations vanish before they exist. 
O come, let us seek that Celestial land, 
And puzzle our brains till we understand. 


























A WORD IN SEASON.—Mr. JOHN HOLLINGS- 
HEAD, who for years directed the Gaiety 
of London, without whom in fact London 
would have had no Gaiety at all, is about 
to take his first and only ‘ benefit’ at the |4 WAIL FROM THE LOWTHER ARCADE 


Empi he sdav 30.| ‘Lor! Ain’t those boxes of Khaki Soldiers 
grote aoe oalaece Let | Selling like wildfire! We ain't in it with our Red 
. ? ’ e was the author of ** No Fees. t | Coats. Expect we shall be cleared out at a redue- 
Suggestion for a Special enlisting “ Bob.” Theatre-goers remember this ‘‘ saving’ tion!” 
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A SERIOUS 


MATTER. 


Uncle John (discussing the new Pony). *‘HE’s WELL Ur TO youR WEIGHT, ANYHOW, Tommy.” 
Tommy. *‘ Ou, I’M GLAD You THINK so, UNcLE, For I put oN THREE PouNDs LAsT TERM, WORSE LUCK !” 








AD ALUREDUM DAMNODIGNUM. 
(By Mr. Punch’s Vagrant.) 
ALFRED, my HARMSWORTH, of the odd things dared 
This, I can hear you murmur, is the oddest : 
That one who knows the Mail should be prepared 
To deem its leading spirit shy or modest ; 
And should, oh quaint idea, suppose it vital 
To hide his name beneath a Latin title. 


Misjuciye me not! with no such thoughts as these 
Have I approached a tongue we are not pat in, 
And tried, forgive me, ALFRED, for a wheeze 
That should not fail to please you, being Latin. 
Where angels might have feared I did the rushing, 
But not because I judged you prone to blushing. 


No, no! a man of spirit never blames 

A brother journalist who seeks to vary 
The dull monotony of proper names 

By groping in a Latin Dictionary. 
Accept it then as being friendship’s pignus 
That I address you here as DAMNODIGNUS. 


ALFRED, with grief I read my Daily Mail ; 
For there, set down with many a scathing pen-mark, 
Appears the plain, if slightly varnished, tale 
Of something rotten in the state of Denmark. 
And first I note that any common sutler 
Had done his business better far than BUTLER. 


Than BUTLER, who to every other vice 

Adds this, which chiefly seems to shock and hurt you :— 
He did not think a certain League was nice, 

Nor deemed our RHODES a synonym for virtue. 





And yet he urged, if war must come, ’twere juster 
To send out men, and not rely on bluster. 


Therefore you let him go, and set your hounds 
Full ery on BEACH, our shattered country’s wrecker, 
Who pulled the pursestrings tight and kept the pounds 
That should have left our over-stocked exchequer. 
Pence he looked after, clipped our soaring pinions, 
And much imperilled thus the QUEEN’S dominions. 


And but for BEACH, you ery, we should have flown 
Right through the Transvaal and the Orange Free State. 
Long since we should have claimed them for our own, 
Crushing, as Fate requires, each paltry wee statc. 
No General would have matched his head, the duffer, 
Against stone walls, and found the walls were tougher. 


Next, since HickS-BEACH remains unmoved, you stir 
Your gaping public with another story : 
How all our Ministers were doomed to err, 
Being in truth abominably hoary ; 
How this one’s seventy, and that one more, Sir, 
And only BALFOUR under fifty-four, Sir! 


Yet BALrour, I observe, has spoken out— 
BALFOUR, whose sprightly youth so much commends him; 
And, lo! the Tory press with horrid shout 
Turns on its golfing boy and roughly rends him : 
‘*Go, go,’’ it eries with dreadful iteration, 
‘* Make way for wiser men to rule the nation.”’ 


And still, oh hawk-eyed HARMSWORTH, you pursue 
With more than all the ardour of a lover, 

From find to check and so from check to view 
Your scapegoat-hunt from covert into covert. 
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THE “GILLIE- 


THE Wity Boer DOESN’T LIKE THE LOOK OF IT AT ALL—THEY LOOK MUCH TOO ‘‘Dour” AND ‘‘ CANNY’ 


4 


COLLUM,” OR, 


’ 
Ley 


Ses. 


THE “‘SLIM’ RED. LINE!” 


TO BE PLEASANT! 


[A corps of 170 Highland Gillies on mountain ponies is being organised for scouting purposes in South Africa.””"—Daily Paper.] 








“Nous sommes trahis!’ 
your henchmen, 
| Aery much laughed at when employed by 
Frenchmen. 


you ery with all 


| So, since with unrewarded zeal you stop 

each earth, [looks sorry, 

(Do goats have earths ?) until your hunt | 

Accept this hint for what it may be| 

worth :— 

Perhaps you have not tracked the proper 

quarry. [filling, 

And, if the part of scapegoat still wants 

Try JosePH C., who might (perhaps) be 
willing. 








BUS, BUS, BUS. 

(A Letter with a South African Postmark.) 
DEAR OLD PAtL,—I have really had a 
better time of it than I expected, so that 
| you haven’t much to crow over on account 
| of being off colour. And as to that, you'd 
have soon changed your white to brown, 
thanks to the dust of the country. We get 
on very well with the regulars. They are 
| rather jealous of our knowledge of Kip- 
| LING—the chap, you know, we used to hear 
| of from the old gent who always used to 





| speak to the coachman of the 9 o'clock 


“Tam no thick and thin supporter of anything, 
not even myself; ’’—Mr. BaLyour at Manchester, 





| plum-pudding, holly, mistletoe and 
| like, sent to us by the good folks at home, 
| have been coming along in tons. 
| trifl 





journey from the World's End to the Bank. 
Ah, those were pleasant times, in spite of 
having to pull up sharp half-a-dozen 
times between Victoria and the Stores. 
I have seen a lot of our old set. TOMMY 
is doing very well in a field-battery. He 
says he likes the man who rides him, and 
prefers ropes to shafts. POLLY has been 
turned into the Commissariat, and rather 
complains of the overloading. All the 
the 


Just a 
late. May do for next year, as we 
seem to have come here to stay. Then 
JACK, JILL, BOB and GINGER are with the 
doctors. They are quite military now, 


| and call themselves the R. A. M.C. They 
| get plenty of medical comforts. 


And there ’s only one thing I want you 
to contradict. It’s a libel to say we 
can’t be started without slamming a door, 
or crying ‘‘ Full inside,’’ and the like. I 
call this very cheap chaff. Truth is, the 
Volunteers are very much to the front 
just-now. And if we aren’t exactly 
Volunteers—why we are in front of them. 

Kind remembrances to the yard. 

Your martial chum, OFF-SIDE. 
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PLEASANT FOR HARRY. 
HARRY, 


Fair Sporlswoman, 3 
| KNOW WHAT I AM DOING !” 


I FEEL so EXUITED, I SUAKCELY 





LITTLE QUEENIE’S 
(A Complete 


GIDE TO DOLLSHOUSE ETTIKET. 
Manual of Nursery Maners and Custums.) 
1II.—How To ENTERTANE. 

UNLEss they entertane a 
good dele you cannot ex- 
pect your dolls to suck- 
sede in Sosiaty, but there 
is no reson why 


For wines, orinje juce at lunshins is now genally considered | 
showing off, and lickriswater is all that need be previded at! 
the most hospatible tabel, but whether it is lunshin or diner!) 
both these vintiges have the drawerback of being messy and 
spoiling the froke and complection. } 

I mutch prefur those pritty pink and yelow wines which are 
sold in dickanters and glasses which are so cleverly made it 
cannot come out or slop over, and yet looks just as if you could 
drink it realy, and is far more suted to modden reqirements. 

The ettiket for Diners is the same as lunshins, only you do not 
ask people to diner except they ask you back. 

About Balls it is unecesery to say mutch, as dolls are not 
adicted to dancing unless they are pulled with strings from 
above. 

ABpouT How TO BEHAVE TO DOLLS. 
One of the most importent things to remember which are alas 


| e . . . . . 

so offen forgoten is that Dolls have their felings just like other 
| people do, and are most punktilius if treted with nigglect or 
| rudeness. 


Seldum or never does a complant or mirmer issew out of their 
lips, even to the most intamit frend, but that does not prevent 


| their being cut to the qick all the same, and how you can tell 


is when you are holding them they sudenly become purfecly 
stif or else as limp as kitens in your arms. 
Once a carelus sister of mine called BEerRIce invited her very 


| best doll to have afternoon tea in the garden, and then would 


you beleve it acshuly forgot all about her and she was lIcft out 
on a seat all nite in the rane! 

When they again met, which was next morning, the doll had 
turned white as a shete with ofendedness, and all the curl had 
vannished from her welth of golden locks for ever! BEtrRICcE 
was gilty of a breech of polliteness in nigglecting her gest like 
that, but biterly was she punnished, for her doll became a 
stranjer to her from that moment and allways refused to make 
it up! 

I do not rellate this anicdoat out of unkindness or telling 
tales, but simpley as a worning to other thougtless children. 


ABOUT NURSERY VISITERS. 
Allways be most careful who you bring into contact with 


| Dolls. 


° | 
this | 


| 


I have knone one ilbred visiter (I will not name him but my 





shouldn’t be done ekono- Brother TOMMY will know who I alude to) lauf in the most brutil 
mikly, and it is much beter | maner at an unfortunit doll simpley because, owen to domestik 
taste when you can’t aford | trubles, she had lost 1 leg and 1 arm, and was allso aflicted with 


anything diferent. 
Sometimes a doll, 
she hasa house of her own, 


| totul bawldness, besides the callamity of Cusin BILLY having 


though | 
| would have privented TomMy from comitting this goatcherry 


gone and painted her poor nose pea grene! A little good feling 


has so large a cerkil of | and incuring the pitty and contempt of every doll present, who 


frends and 

that it would be incon- 

venient to entertane them 

in her dining room, because 
many of them are mutch too ‘Me to be got inside. 

In such cases it has now become the fashon to give the enter- 
tanement in some sellect and welknown spot such as the 
Nursery tabel or harthrug. 

Still you should always endevor to invite gests as nealy tho 
same size as posible, because a dinertabel never looks so nice 
if some of them are too big for any of the chares, and others 
are so weeny their chins only just rech over the sooplates. 

Don't ask any doll that is qite incapabel to conduct herself 
with dickorum, such as my Sister Dorroray’s Loorsa, who is so 


titupy and lopsided at tabel she is a perfect newsans and upsets | 


everything, tho DorRotHY is most ofended if you ask her not to 
bring Loorsa! 
| At lunch, and even at diner, it is more ushil to previde only 
| pritence food, but on very grand ocasions you may have rele 
| eatibles, and I have shown you how to prepare them in an 
| erlier work. 


aquaintances | 





| 


saw at a glanse that TOMMY was qite unacustumed to the usiges 
of Sosiaty! 

Another thing, if you are invited to spend the afternoon ina 
frend’s nursery, don’t—like SIBBLE JOHNSTONE does—bring a 
Jappinese Doll or a palefaced thing in a white froke they call a 
‘*Pearo’’ to call with you, and expect the other dolls to trete 
it as an eakwil, for you should remember they may not be so 
fond of foriners as you are. 

Also when you are weling your doll in a prambilator in the 
Park and you mete a girl frend of yours weling hers, it is 
incorect to introdeuce the dolls, except they belong to the same 
soshil sfere and the other girl doesnt think hers will mind. 

There are girls (my Cusin CaTal& is one of them) that if they 
are carying their doll and happen to come to a toyshop, they 
will allways stop to stair in at the windo, which is a sad falure 
of good maners. 

The reson of this is because it is not pollite w your own doll | 
to let her see you admiring newer dolls when you have got her, 


}and it must be paneful for the new dolls to be shoan one who 


has got setled in a home of her own when they are still 
langwishing in the toyshop. 
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ABOUT DISESES AND DOCTERS. 

If one of your dolls has a disese, which 

lis offen the ease as Meesils, Histearia, 
Vifoid, Jawndis, or Nervus Brakedown, 
‘never make lite of it yourself or alow 
others to. 
All diseses ean be esily cured if only 
itaken in time, with simple remidies such 
las feling the pulce, taking the temprament 
with the themomter out of the Bathroom, 
land faithheling, which has allmost done 
|away with sending for the docter, espeshaly 
jwhen he is a younger brother like Cusin 
| BILLY. 

For my Cusin LAURA cauled him in to} 
\see her DIANNA, wen she had a slite guitar 
in her head, and he deklared the only way | 
ito save her life was an opperaticn and did | 
lit, and the new head wasn’t nealy as | 
| pritty. 

But now the time has arived for me to 

take my tonnic and as I have no more to 

tell you about Ettiket I will say fairwell. 
Your loving little QUENIE. 

Posecrip.—There is not going to be any 
'more of this great work.—Q. 

(N.B.—The Composition and Spelling of 
the above revised and corrected by 

i. ANSTEY.) 

















APOLOGETIC, 

(“If only everything had been something other 
than it was, the Government might have done much 
better. But as things were what they were, what 
was 2 poor Government to do?”’— Daily News on 
|Mr. A. J. BALFour.] 

WHEN folk are beginning to rummage 

For charges that we may incur ; 
| When BRITANNIA becomes Mrs. GUM- 
MIDGE, 
And things ‘‘ go contrairy’’ with her ; 
When that pillar, the Post, won’t be- 
friend us, 
And the Times, and the Telegraph too, 

All turn in their fury and rend us, 

What can a poor Government do ? 


It’s all very well for a nation 
To talk in a light airy way 
Of “ intelligent anticipation ’’— ! 
How can we “‘ anticipate,”’ pray, JUVENILE PATRIOTI 
When the Boers never do what they OTISM. 
ought to, ‘‘MumMy DEAR, I HEARD Papa say ‘LOTS OF INFANTRY WERE GOING OUT TO FIGHT 


‘ THE Borers.’ WHEN SHALL WE BE 0 ENOU 70?” 
Being such a cantankerous crew ? . ee ee nee 


And if we don’t succeed, as we thought to, ir jubilati 
What can a poor Government do? INSPIRATION, ASPIRATION. | Sap; SDS ee ees 
‘Tis momentary inspiration ! 








a ey ae {In a recent summons for assault the defendant | ; 
Which poner Hoorn enlenaiie wore oe his vane in ae in plaintiff , hat, A little quarrel on a train, 
And things which are, took the position s bh eave re wy ee Saee SONS renee: oe will i 
Of bei _ the thi ‘th t “nn , aN More facts we need not ascertain, 
ny ee a Sane ae ES f WHEN minor poets of the day Than that A. smashed in hat of B.; 


In that case, how much less unpleasant —Sometimes maybe a Laureate— But, dear me,—no premeditation, 


My task of explaining to you! Desire to give their fancy play, Just momentary inspiration ! 
But, things being such as at present, And poets’ corners coruscate ; . : : 
What can a poor Government do? They poles these effete tn dation My readers at this point exclaim, 


(If there be any such about !) 
**’Tis easy work your jesting game, 
History ReEPEATED.—A Happy Omen:| When fussy fossils at the Club The same excuse youcrave, no doubt.”” 
Malbrouck s’en va-t-en guerre. The Duke As military experts pose, No, pardon me, the clown’s vocation 
of MARLBOROUGH starts for South Africa} And proudly hint how they would drub Is due to As-, not Ins-piration. 
With the Imperial Yeomanry. And overwhelm their country’s foes ; A. R. 





To momentary inspiration. 
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Goop HANDs WILL 


OFTEN MAKE THE MOST CONFIRMED REFUSER JUMP. 
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OUR BOOKING-OFFICE. 


Memoirs of a Revolutionist (SMITH, ELDER) 


is an alluring title, and it gains by asso- 
| ciation with the author's name. The very 
| une ertainty as to how it should be pro- 
nounced circles it in an appropriate mist. 
| Moreover, to have a real Prince taking 
active part in revolutionary schemes, 
| gives a special spice to the dish. 
| Paitie EGALITE took to wearing a tricolour, 
| specimens have been rare. Sad to say, a 
| painstaking study of these two volumes 


rubs the bloom off my Baronite’s expecta- | 


|tion. Prince KROPOTKIN is the mildest 


}mannered conspirator that ever made a: 


| tyrant tremble. He would be much more 
}at home, would have been more useful to 
|mankind, if he had chanced to be born in 
Rotherhithe, and obtained a seat on the 
London County Council as a Progressivest 


candidate. However, though there is 


Since 


| nothing blood-eurdling about his book— 
and whatis the use of being a Prince anda 
Revolutionist if you don’t live up to the 
dual character ?— it is valuable and in- 
teresting as affording insight froma speei- 
ally near point-of view of social life in 
Russia. When boys, the Prince and his 
brother do not scem to have had quite 
enough toeat, and certainly had no pocket- 
money. But their father had 
estates, and an army of serfs. One day, 


several 


the sub-butler having broken some plates, | 


KROPOTKIN pere made him the bearer of 
a note to the Police Station, with instruc- 
tions to give him a hundred lashes, which 
were duly administered. ‘‘ Yet,’’ pleads 
‘the filial Prince, ‘‘ father was not among 
| the worst of land-owners.’’ Removed to 
St. Petersburg, where he joins the corps 
!of Imperial Pages, the Prince gets behind 
{the veil of Court life, disclosing, under 
'the reign of the Czar ALEXANDER, an 


almost incredible condition of cruelty, 
perfidy, pilfering, and iniquity of all 
kinds. 

Donna Teresa (MACMILLAN & CO.), by 
FRANCES MARY PEARD, is, in the . 
ense of the term, a comedy of life. 


true 
The 
scene is laid in Italy, and the story js 
-arried on by a set of well-drawn charae- 
ters, of whom, among those who are pie- 
turesque and romantic, one is a melodra- 
matic member of the dreaded Mafia, 
whose action brings in the note of tragedy 
that startles the deeply-interested reader, 
Could the authoress have worked out her 
plot without this sudden shock to the 
nervous system, the Baron would have 
preferred it. However, the situation is 
undeniably astrong coup de thédtre which 
brings the curtain, leaving the 
audience anxious to know more of the 
youthful heroine's future career. Donna 
Teresa is to her sister Sylvia what, in David 
Copperfield, Agnes is to Dora; Dora and} 
Sylvia being a couple of very pretty | 
dollies, irritatingly idiotic. 

Red Pottage (ARNOLD) comes to my 
Baronite in the cheery garb of a second 
edition. He does not wonder at this, and 
fancies the will much farther 
before it reaches the shelf on the library 
that answers to the cloisters. 
several ways, a notable 
with, it has a striking 
MONDELEY half admits, a not absolutely 
original plot. Its working out is in every 
detail shaped by a clever and bold hand. 
'To discuss a plot is to diselose it, which 
fair neither to the author nor the 
reader. It may, however, without peril, 

said that the final re-appearance of | 
the influence of Lord the | 
|fortunes of the principal personages in 
the story is admirably conceived. So is 
the management of the inevitable passing 
of Hugh Scarlett. He obviously had to 
be got out of the way. An ordinary 
eraftsman would have worked him off, 
leaving Rachel weeping for her worthless 
not to be comforted. Miss CHOL- 
| MONDELEY is not a craftsman but a crafts- 
woman ; and when a woman writes a really 
| first-class novel she surpasses man. It is 
characteristic of the cynicism that un- 
derlies her writing that after having | 
closed her story on a line of lofty pathos, | 
she has an additional short chapter drag- 
| ging back on the scene the vulgar and 
the vicious of her puppets. What in ordi- 
| nary circumstances would be a serious 
blemish is averted by skilful treatment. 
Mr. and Mrs. Gresley, though only minor 
characters, are among the best in the 
book, and their creator naturally parts | 
from them with regret. The Bishop, Lord | 
Newhaven, Hugh Scarlett, and Lady New- | 
haven, widely different types, are handled 
with equal freshness and skill. Hester | 
and Rachel, upon whom the fullest labour 
is lavished, are to my Baronite not quite 


down 


book go 


It is, in 


novel. To begin 
if, as Miss CHotL- 
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Newhaven on 


one, 





such real personages. The narrative is 
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illumined by many finely-dramatic scenes, 
notably that where Lady Newhaven, hoping 
to pay a secret visit to Scarlett in his 
smoking-room, finds her husband enjoying 
a cigarette with her lover. 

THE BARON DE B.-W. 








THE IDEAL MEMBER. 

[“ What has alienated Aberdeen is Mr. BRYCE’s 
parsimonious recognition of those obligations to 
his constituency which other Members of Parlia- 
ment discharge liberally.”’—.4 Correspondent in 
the Times.] 

Waar is a Member’s end an’ aim? 

Wi’ perseverance tae endeavour 

Tae keep ‘‘ M.P.’’ ahint his name 

An’ glorify himsel’ forever. 
An’ what is his relation tae 
His fellow-man, as votin’ creetur ? 

As Frenchmen say, what is his rai- 

son d’eeter? 

His pocket aye maun open be 

Tae ilka voter that wad seek him ; 

Tae gie, an’ gie, an’ still tae gie, 

That is your Member’s Vaddymecum ; 

Tae sit wi’ cheque-buik on his knee 

Frae January tae December, 

That's hoo consteetuents wad see 

Their Member. 

Y.M.C.A., 1.0.G.T., 

He maun support the tae an’ tither 

Wi’ L.S.D. for Free, U.P., 

An’ a’ the alphabet thegither. 

While local poets that hae crep’ 

Up Helicon wi’ footstep tentative, 

Expec’ a patron in their rep- 

resentative. 

O Britain! Country o’ the free ! 

Maist leeberal o’ constitutions, 

That gies us a’ a braw M.P. 

Tae keep us wi’ his contributions ! 

Gin he ’l] but pairt, we winna care 

Though he be fule or thief felonious, 

But Heaven help him gin he ’s pair- 

simonious ! 

G. K. M. 





“CCLUM NEC ANIMUM MUTANT.”’ 

(Diary of one who “‘ can’t stand winter 

time in England ’’—continued.) 

Saturday. — See Naples. 
Natural consequence of so insane an 
expedition, I suppose. Arrived in a gale 
of wind. Waves breaking over the sea- 
wall. Hotel shaken to its foundations at 
every gust. Draughts everywhere. Eng- 
lish mails snowed up on the Mont Cenis. 
Not a newspaper to be scen. No letters. 
Horrible! Cold much worse from expo- 
sure during the journey. Snuffle persis- 
tently during dinner, and retire early to 
bed as the warmest place under the cir- 
cumstances. Shall buy a thicker overcoat 
to-morrow and some woollen under- 
clothing. 

Sunday.— Storm increasing. Sea-wall 
broken by the force of the waves. Rain 
|n torrents. Thought of going homeagain. 
Unfortunately impossible. Lines blocked 


and die! 


\r | hay 
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Why WE 
Null! [Hi Uf 
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SIMPLY COULDN’T LIVE WITHOUT.” 


wiTtH !” 


ae 


ILLUMINISM. 


The Hon. Muriel. ‘‘Ou ves, I suppose [ couLp GET MARRIED, 1F I covLD FIND A MAN 


The Hon. Maude. ‘‘My pEAR GIRL, THE DIFFICULTY IS TO FIND A MAN YOU CAN LIVE 








! cast. 





| with snow. Trains delayed several hours, 
and only got through by the aid of snow- 
| ploughs. Really this kind of weather is 


|an outrage. 

Monday.—Storm abated.’ Rain falling 
steadily. Temperature nowhere. Shall 
go to Cairo and defy the climate of 
Europe. Always fine there. ‘‘ Only rains 
once in fourteen years,’’ I’m told. Orient 
steamer leaves Naples to-day. Hurrah! 
Shall be basking in sunshine in five days. 
Glorious! Buy a white umbrella by way 
of preparation, and a sun hat. 

Saturday.—Have reached Cairo after 
depressing voyage. Not much sun so far. 
Miniature Typhoon on the Bitter Lakes as 
we landed at Ismailia. Sky grey and over- 
** Most unusual,’’ says the manager 








of my hotel. Curious thing. 
at Naples. So he said at Rome. In fact 
so hotel managers always say. The | 
weather at a health resort is one long | 
miracle apparently. You arrive expect- 
ing sunshine. There is none. ‘* Most 
exceptional,’’ says the concierge. Ap- | 
parently exceptional weather not only 
proves the rule, but is the rule at these 
places. ‘It’s not likely to rain, is it?’ | 
I ask suspiciously. The sky is certainly 
very lowering. ‘‘In Cairo it only rains 
once in fourteen years,’’ replies the con- 
cierge with cheerful confidence. 





So he said 


Sunday.—It is raining! This must be 
the fourteenth year. Shall start for 
Khartoum to-morrow and not return till 
May! Sr. J. ad. 
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Old Gent (reading the War news). ‘‘Ir I was A Bit YounGcER, I WouLDN’T MIND GOING 
TO THE FRONT MYSELF!” 











KHAKI. 
(By A. A. Z. Y. X.) 
“ Khaki’s the only wear.”"—As you Like it, 
Act II., Scene 7. 
[The current number of The Tailor recommends | II. 


= “ ¥ . " ante | " m . 
the trade to lay in a stock of khaki, as the demand | Your laundress will decline to wash your 
| among the public is likely to be great.] 


I. 
THE ‘‘ thin red line ”’ 
date, 
The tar’s blue jacket shares its fate, 
Our garb is in a state | 





For Camp and Court, for Church and 
Stage, 
For folks of ev'ry age 
And oceupation. 


shirt, 
While British ironmould, she’]l assert, 
And patriotic dirt 
Is now the fashion ; 
Girls with Khaki, not Koko For The Hair, 
For England’s sake to dye will dare, 
And armour-trains will wear 
Of hue that’s ashen! 


is now quite out-of- | 


Of transformation ! 
Needless to say khaki is all the rage, 


IIT. 
The cheerful royst'rer of uncertain tread, 
Who used to paint the town bright red, 
Must paint it now instead 
A khaki colour ! 
Your liver may be wrong, but don't take 
fright ! 
With touch of ‘‘ khaki-fever ”’ slight 
Your face will look all right 
Like mud, or duller! 


IV. 
Our Khaki Press will be a thing of joy, 
Nor will the peasoup fog annoy, 
But yield the hoi polloi 
A Vision Splendid ; 
So may the Absent-minded Ones come home, 
When they’ve re-dressed our Only| 
Oom* 
In khaki monochrome 
And Boerdom ended ! 


* N.B.—This rhymes beautifully in Dutch= 
Ome. 








ADVICE GRATIS. 


A GIRL OF EIGHTEEN.—No doubt wrinkles 
ean be removed by the use of the pre- 
paration you mention. At least, that is 
the statement in the advertisement. 
Quite right ; every one is bald nowadays, 
and wears false hair. Yes, it was rude 
of him to laugh at the date in your birth- 
day book. Of course, you might have 
remembered the battle of the Alma. 
Why shouldn’t you? You might safely 
cut him, especially as he seems to have 
permanently taken up his residence in 
Australia. 

NEPHEW.—Rather silly to put gunpowder 

into your uncle's cigars. No doubt he 

was annoyed. Afraid I can’t help you. 

UNCLE.—Boys will be boys. Of course, if 

you have cut him out of your will, nothing 

more ’sto bedone. Afraid I can’t help it. 








[ Khaki cloth is now the fashionable material | 
for ladies’ dresses."”] 





Suggest‘on for a Costume a la Militaire. 
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TO PHYLLIS PIQUED. 
A CASE of pique! I really had 
A notion you were nice and meek ; 
Whereas—I ’ve seldom seen so sad 
A case of pique ! 





The reason is not far to seek, 
And, PHYLLIS, I am only glad 
That out the simple truth should leak. 
Six cards, a major quart—too bad ?— 
Of fourteen aces not to speak ?— 
These point towards (if you can add) 
A ease of *‘ pique’’! 








THE CIRCUMLOCUTION CABINET. 
(DICKENS adapted.) 

“ Bur surely this is not the way to do 
it?’’ said the man in the street. 

The airy young Minister was quite 
entertained by the simplicity of the man 
in the street for supposing for a moment 
that it was. This light-in-hand young 
Minister knew perfectly that it was not. 
This touch-and-go young Minister fully 
understood that office was a_politico- 
diplomatic hocus-pocus piece of machinery 
for the assistance of the ‘“‘ Ins’’ for keep- 
ing out the ‘‘Outs.’’ This dashing young 
Minister, in a word, was likely to become 
a Premier and to make a figure—of some 
kind. 

“When the conduct of the campaign is 
regularly before us—whatever it is’’— 
pursued this bright young Minister, ‘‘ then 
you can watch us through one House or ‘ in 
another place.’ You know as much about 
itas we do. But take my word for it, it’s 
almost inevitable. When it is in the 
Commons, stick to the Commons. When 











“Fat, Sir! Law bless ye, no, Sir! It’s 


| Christmas presents from ’ome, Sir. Cardigan 
| lackets, flannin’ hunder-wear. hall-wool socks, 
an’ cetterar. Got ’em hall on. Bullet-proof 
to-day, Sir'”’ 


——— 





Mabel (stroking kitten, a new present). ‘‘ Morner, Kirry’s so HOT! 
**Ou, MOTHER, LISTEN ! 


SO NEAR THE Fire?” (Kitten purrs.) 


OUGHT SHE TO SII 
SHE’s BEGINNING TO BOIL!” 








it is the Lords, why try the Lords. We 
shall have to refer it right and left. And 
when we refer it anywhere, then you’ll 
have to look it up. When it comes back 
to us at any time, we will pass it over to 
our predecessors. Then you will have to 
look them up—if you can‘find them. When 
it sticks anywhere you ’ll have to try and 
give ita jog. If it’s in the dead season— 
or there ’s nothing particular going on— 
have a shot at the Press. Then they ’ll 
look us up, or our predecessors, or some- 
body. When you write to this paper or 
that paper and don’t hear anything satis- 
factory about it, why then you had better 
go on writing ; or, if that doesn’t do, why 
you ’Il have to come back ‘to the House 
and have another shot at that.’’ 

The man in the street looked very 
doubtful indeed. 

** But I am obliged to you at any rate,”’ 
said he, ‘‘ for your politeness.’’ 

‘* Not at all,’’ said the engaging young 
Minister. ‘‘Try the thing and see how 
you like it. It’s often been done before, 
and nothing—or almost nothing—has come 
of it. It will be in your power to give it 
up at any time if you don’t like it. You 
are as well able to judge of that as I an— 





or almost. If you take my advice you will 
consider the matter as I do—as inevitable 
or almost inevitable. Glad to see you— 
daresay we shall meet again.’’ 

And with these parting words the airy 
young Minister—the touch-and-go young 
Minister, the light-in-hand young Minis- 
ter—took up his pen and began making 
notes for another speech. A. AB. 








SOME SOUTH AFRICAN PRONUNCIATIONS. 

BORROWING a leaf from Who's Who, which 
gives a list of peculiarly pronounced prope 
names, such as FEATHERSTONHAUGH = Fan- 
shaw, and COoLCLOUGH=Cokely, Mr. Punch 
is pleased to add a supplementary cata- 
logue of his own :— 

Kriiger should be sounded Grudger (of 
the franchise) ; Steyn—Stain (to be wiped 
out) ; Joubert—You bear ; Cronje—Crusty ; 
Reitz—Rats! Albrecht—All brag ; Judge 
Gregorowski — Jeffreyski ; Mrs. Cron- 
wright-Schreiner — Downright Shrieker ; 
Leyds—George Washington ; Baden-Powell 
— Bait Oom Paul; Pretoria — Victoria ; 
Johannesburg — Joechamberlainburg; 
Bloemfontein—Bluefunkton ; Delagoa Bay 
—Dontletgoa Bay (next time it is offered 
you!) 
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Aspirant. ‘‘ You HAVE 
ADAPTED FOR.” 


HEARD MY 


BEST 


VoIcE, 





Now PLEASE TELL ME 
** WELL—CHEERING /” 


PROFESSOR. 
Professor. 


CANDIDLY 


— 


WHAT BRANCH OF VocAlisM 








DEPRECIATIONS, 
XIV. 
Mr. B-LF-R APOLOGISES. 
I THINK it would be almost wrong 
To say that we are going strong ; 
Our recent triumphs, we confess, 
Fall short of absolute success. 


Things look, at first, a little blue: 
They almost nearly always do : 

I fail to notice, all the same, 

That anybody is to blame. 


Although I seldom see the news, 
I have my military views ; 

And fortunately these agree 
With those ~f all the Ministry. 


I cannot honestly disguise 

That KrRtGErR took us by surprise ; 
Quite sure were we, or almost quite, 
The gentleman would never fight. 


We heard that he had got some guns 
But only very little ones : 

We also heard of mounted forces, 
But never dreamed they rode on horses! 


’ 





No one can say we made pretence 
To any great intelligence ; 

We only ventured to compete 
With vulgar persons in the street. 
Under the circumstances, we 
Have managed very decently ; 

On this I would not take the lie, 
Not from an Angel off the sky. 


The best of human wisdom errs ; 
Inevitably this oceurs ; 

At times—for ARTHUR is but dust— 
I view myself with some distrust. 


To fail, and from your failures learn— 
This is a Government's concern ; 

The second stage should be begun 
Immediately the first is done. 


’Tis an old truth, but very’sound— 

You get toswim through being drowned; 
And this, I feel, is what a war 

Is ultimately useful for. 


Unless a few commandos leap 
Upon you in your beauty slecp, 
How can you ever learn the way 
To be prepared another day ? 








They tell me JOUBERT’S good old plan 
Allows a horse for every man ; 

That even on his nurse’s knee 

He played at mounted infantry ! 





But when, I ask, has history been 
Included in our tape-routine ? 

To learn in other people’s schools 
Is contrary to all the rules. 


Besides, if this was good to know, 

You should have told us long ago; 

We ’ve been at work three months 
nfore ; 

You might have mentioned it before ! 


I never heard that people went 
For guidance to a Government ! 
Your Leader is a person who 
Does what his vote:.s tell him to. 


Excuse a rather feeble smile ! 
You know my philosophic style; 
A sense of fitness makes me wear 
This curiously fatuous air. 





A ‘Previous’? Day.—‘‘ The Paris of | 


To-day,’’ by ‘‘ MorRoW.”’ 
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THEY WERE ‘INEVITABLE’! OR ‘ ALMOST 


A WARNING. 


Riegut Hon. ARTH-R B-LF-R. ‘‘ REVERSES, MY DEAR MR. BULL! 


INEVITABLE’ !”’ 
JoHn Bury. ‘‘ RUBBISH, MR. BALFOUR! IT’S YOUR BUSINESS TO MAKE THEM IMPOSSIBLE, OR ‘ALMOST’ 


IMPOSSIBLE ! ”’ 


| 
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ScenE—Camp of the Blankshire Hussars (Yeomanry Cavalry). Time—Just before inspection. Trooper Turmuts’ horse having gone 
lame, he has had a day’s leave to fetch another. 

Squadron Officer. ‘‘You TOLD ME YOU HAD ANOTHER HoRSE AT HOME, AND I GAVE you A Day’s LEAVE TO FETCH HIM.” 

Trooper T, ‘‘ Ay, CAP'EN, AND sol DID.” Squadron Officer. ‘‘ WELL, WHY ISN’T IT HERE NOW?” 

Trooper T. ‘‘ Ay, CAP’EN, BUT I COULDN’T CATCH HIM. HeE’s BEEN ON T’ GRASS SO LONG. THAT HE BE FAIR WILD, HE DEW! 








MASTERPIECES MODERNIZED. 'Tis fair Ophelia, opportunely ending 
: This wearisome soliloquy. 
II.—HAMLET. Enter OPHELIA, who is about twenty-two. Ambiguous in build. 
(Revised by G. B. 8.) Features bear resemblance to Miss Ellen Terry, Mrs. Tree, 

ACT III.—Morning Room in the Castle of Elsinore, at Denmark. Mrs. Patrick Campbell, Miss Maud Jeffries, &c. Dress 
The room is not rectangular, one corner being cut off diagon- suggested by Wilkie Collins’ novel, ‘‘ The Woman in White.”’ 
ally by the massive doorway, and the opposite one rounded by Ophelia. I won’t address you in blank-verse, my Lord. No 
a turret window in which stands a bust of the late King by @| English actress can speak that without falling into singsong. 
second-rate sculptor. There are three highly ornamental | So to the point. How are you feeling to-day ? 
chairs in the room, none of them meant to be sat upon. The Hamlet (dismally). So so. Alas, the Danish Telegraph vexes 
walls are covered by cheap lithographs of dull Scandinavian | me much by its senseless mangling of the Danish tongue. 
moralists. There is no portrait of Dr. IBSEN. Ophelia. I do not follow you. 

Enter HAMLET, arrayed as if for a fancy-dress funeral. His| Hamlet (testily). Why, you follow me all through the play 
tights are not unexceptional fits. His face glows with mystic |—up to the end of Act IV. Then, thank goodness, you try the 
rapture and limelight. water cure. But perhaps you don’t care for the ‘‘ legitimate ?.”’ 

Hamlet. WitttaM, or G. B. S.,—that is the question :— Ophelia. I should like more mad scenes. The part ’> too thin 
Whether ’tis nobler for the mime to suffer for a leading lady. 
Wit’s horrid contradictory similes, Hamlet. Ha ha! more mad scenes ! Get thee to the Independent 
Or take Arms (and the man) ’gainst WILLIAM S. Theatre Society then. There canst thou take thy fill of mad 
And by a slashing—end him? To doze, to sleep scenes. I will write a drama for thee. Some farcical tragedy ; 
Throughout this dull Shakespearian performance, some grim comedy full of humorous pathos; something to make 
And miss th’ inartistic moralising shocks the great B. P. sit up. And they never know when to take me 
The critic ’s heir to? ’Tis a consummation seriously. 
Devoutly to be wished. But who comes here ? Ophelia. Oh, heavenly powers, restore him! A. R. 
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A TALL ORDER. 


‘I WANT YOU TO SEND UP FOR SOME OLD 


Economical Pare ul. 
[HINGS OF MINE, AND HAVE "EM MADE DOWN FOR MY SON HERE.’ 


ONCE IN A CENTURY. 

THE room seemed perfectly packed with celebrities, 
guished people greeted one on every side, and if it was almost 
impossible at a glance to remember all their names, I had at 
least the curious and satisfactory sensation of having known the 
people nearly all my life. One of the first whom I recognised was 
my old friend Emma Woodhouse, demure and self-contained as 
ever, and, as I could see with half an eye, as interested as in old 
days in her favourite oceupation of match-making. Her father 
was tenderly enquiring after everyone's health, imploring them 
not to eat so much, not to sit in a draught, and to join him ina 
basin of gruel—‘‘ thin, but not too thin.’’ There also 
beautiful Dorothea Brooke, leaning her head on her white 
ringed hand as she spoke of wide moral issues and wished that 
someone would listen to old Mr. Casaubon, who insisted upon 
prosing to the company in general about Egyptian antiquities. 
There was Gwendolen with her long brown eyes and serpentine 
movements, trying to dodge Grandcourt (I know her) and go out 


distin- 


was 


with three men in a boat, one of whomshould be Daniel Deronda. 
It was a great surprise and pleasure too, to come across my old 
favcurite Milburd, who as usual was roaring with laughter, 
slapping everyone on the back, and constantly asking riddles 
beginning with ‘‘ Why is a—?’’ or ‘‘ When is a—?’’ and evi- 
dently thinking it a sublime joke to interrupt by these absurd 
questions the brilliant but entirely unintelligible conversation 
of Lord Ormont and his Aminta. 

In the refreshment room I recognised Esther Waters, waiting 
There were 
children at the party, and I saw sentimental Tommy trying to 


at supper and looking very stolid and Saxon. 


———= 
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| find out in broad Scotch what Maisie knew, and deciding it wag 
seareely worth knowing. Then I saw Petit Bleu—poor Petit 
Bleu! Lean’t name her without a sigh, I can’t think of hep 
without a heartache. I have no idea why, for of all the gentle 
grisettes who have flitted across Mr. HARLAND’S life she wag 
perhaps the happiest. Yet it sounds well to say it—poor Petit 
bi Suddenly the extraordinary incongruity of the party 
struck me, and though I seemed to know everyone, I went to 
my host and begged him to tell me more about the company, 
He complied, and as we sat in a corner he showed me those I had 
not seen at first and told me the names of those I had forgotten, 
‘* Who is that girl in white muslin, a crinoline, and a blue 
sash, with rippling black hair ?’’ I asked. 
‘** Don’t you know her? It is Elhel Newceome."’ 
‘*So itis! How well and young she looks! 
mysterious-looking peopie coming down the winding staircase 
‘The old heroines of Mrs. RApcLirFFE. Have you 
thrilled in your youth over the Mysteries of Udolpho?”’ 


ul 





Who are those | 
2” 

never | 
‘* How strange it seems to see them again! Who are those 
disagreeable-looking ladies with short hair, dressed in yellow ?" | 
‘**“\ pace now happily extinct. They were called ‘ New! 
Women’ at the time. Over there are Beth and Dodo, pretty 
Isabel Carnaby ; and that long-haired romantic young man who | 
is looking behind curtains and under tables is in quest of the! 
Golden Girl. She doesn’t exist, so he won't find her.’’ 
Many more passed before me; brilliant cynical imaginative 
men, flippant trivial chattering women, abrupt soldiers and | 
| heard The Babe—so called at Oxford—| 
What 


jaded Anglo-Lndians. 
to Miss Woodhouse, ** Odd chap, Mr. Milburd. 
you think of him ?’’ 

‘* Mr. Milburd’s manners,”’ 


say do} 
said Emma, ‘‘ have always seemed 
to me particularly good. Their simplicity, propriety, and 
elegance would render them the safest model for any young 
man.’’ 

The Babe was silenced... ... Thad glanced at a crowd of 
ugly unhappy little women—Jane Eyre, Nancy, ete. 
queer of grotesque men—old Major Bagstock, quaint, | 
{dignified Mr. Pickwick, ete., until my brain reeled, and I 
once more asked my host where he had made all these strange} 





and a) 


set 


acquaintances. 
He said: ‘* Do you see how well and strong some of my oldest 


ifriends look, how ill and out-of-date the more modern ones? 
Time sifts, passing fashions have their little vogue, but perhaps 
to judge of the best, and I know you like only the best, one 


must meet them at such an assembly as this. By the way,I 


give these parties very rarely.’’ 
| 1 looked at him, and then I saw that he was not a friend of 
| mine at all. 

‘* Who are you ?’’ IL asked abruptly. 
| ‘*The Spirit of Criticism. Never be carried away by 

|momentary crazes, wait for my party at home at 10 o’clock— 
}every hundred years—before making up your mind about new 
literature.”’ 

‘Oh, bother!’ I exclaimed, stretching out my arms—for he 
scemed rather a prig after all—and of course I woke up in my 
library, in a cosy arm-chair, with my feet on the fender, simply 
surrounded by books I had been ‘“‘ dipping into’’ before I fell 

I don’t think I want to have a dream like that more 
A. L. 


asleep. 


than onee in a century. 





WANTED, A LITERARY OSTRICH. 

At Acton, the other day, Mr. CHoatr, the American Am- 
bussador, declared that ‘‘ the books to be chewed and digested 
are gold nuggets of literature.’’ We conclude that the 
worthy diplomatist was alluding to such works as Hard Cash, 
Halj-a-Million of Money, The Golden Butterfly, The Golden Calf, 
King Solomon’s Mines, Fer Cash Only, Debit and Credit, Nobody’s 
Fortune, and The Wealth of Nations. The last certainly requires 
a bit of ‘‘chewing,’’ and is by no means easy of digestion. 
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the 
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h DRIZZLING 
mist fell un- 
pityingly— 
it had fallen 
for three 
days, JACK 
ANSLEY said, 
and meant 

to go on until the Judg- 

ment. In the _ streets, 
waving umbrellas spoke of November weather, of premature 
lamps and lights glowing yellow in the fog, of shining pools of 
stagnant mud, of hansoms at a premium, and cosy corners, and 
aworld that would forget the Winter tocome. But in the little 
house a good fire blazed welcome, and the girlish face of the 
woman was the brightest ornament there. JACK ANSLEY lighted 
acigarette and admitted that there were some qualities in a 
sister after all. 

“REGGIE likely to come in this afternoon ?’’ he exclaimed as 
he flung himself into the arm-chair and took up one of her books. 
She was standing by the chimney then, and the firelight glowing 
upward showed a thoughtful little face which seemed to tell its 
Own story. 

“Why should he be coming home to-day ? ’’ she asked. 

JACK looked foolishly. 

“Oh,”’ he said, fencing with it, ‘‘I don’t suppose he’s very 
busy, is he? Not many briefs or that kind of thing ?”’ 

She laughed, and knelt to poke the fire. 

“My dear JACK,’’ she said, ‘‘ you don’t know how busy he is. 
Pbought him a brief bag the other day to hang on his watch- 














}ehain.’’ 


JACK laughed rudely. 
“But he had one last year,’’ he protested. 
fave a dinner at the ‘New’ to celebrate it. 


‘“*T remember he 
Cost him fourteen 





} lose the briefs we shall get some day. 


)}Pounds, and the solicitor who sent the brief got struck off a 
|) Week afterwards for embezzlement. 


Hard lines, I thought it.’’ 
Baus poked the fire harder than ever. 
“If Reecie came home,’’ she said reflectively, ‘he would 
He must be seen, you 
Know, Jack. That’s why he spends his afternoons at the Club.”’ 
“Mostly soldiers there, eh ?”’ 
“Yes, but they might fight, my dear, and he would be retained 


<a) 
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for the defence. How the cook at the ‘New’ can make a 
tomato-omelet ! ’’ 

There was just a soupgon of mimicry in her tone, recalling as 
it did the manner and the voice of her husband. _ JACK laughed 
again, and then became reflective. | 

‘< Tf women were reasonable, they would have their own Club, 
and they would succeed,’’ he remarked. ‘‘But they ’re not. | 
They ’re only malicious.”’ | 

‘* Agreed—but at least the cooks at their Clubs are not | 
geniuses.”’ 

‘*That ’s REGGIE again, I suppose.”’ 

‘“*Tf you like—at least, it’s the earthly paradise. 





When I go 
to a concert and hear a woman sing COWEN’S song, I always feel | 


that I should like to correct her. ‘It isn’t there at all, my | 
child,’ I would say, ‘it’s the New Club in Piccadilly.’ Ah, the 
tomato-omelets, the hot-pot, the old claret at eighteenpence— 
and the business one does there among the half-pay officers who 
will always lunch with you when you ’II let them. Think, JACK, 
if REGGIE came home to me sometimes, if we did as we used to 
do, if I were his friend, and not merely an inferior sort of club- 
steward, what a terrible thing it would be for us! The half- 
pays would never lunch with him. He would be idling away the 
best years of his life when—as it is—he is—er—hem—showing 
himself, my dear, and learning how to make a tomato-omelet.’’ 

She reeled it off with a delightful show of verve and anima- 
tion; but the man could read the pathos of it. 

A member of the ‘‘ New’’ himself, he gauged to a nicety the 
prospects of business to be done there. 

‘* Why don’t you speak to REGGIE?’’ he said ; ‘‘ why don’t you 
remind him that you exist ?’’ 

‘‘ Would you do that—if you were a woman ?’’ she asked. 

He shifted uneasily in his chair. 

‘‘T mean, why don’t you laugh him out of it?’’ he explained, 
with amazing profundity of idea. 

‘* He would go back to the Club.”’ 

‘Then go there with him.’’ 

**T!’? Jack laughed at his own thoughts. 

‘* What a notion! *’ he explained presently. 

‘* To spy upon him—yes, a clever notion !’’ 

‘*Oh, it’s not that. I don’t believe there ’s anything done at 
the ‘ New’ which REGGIE would really mind your knowing. At 
the same time, if you could laugh him out of it—— ”’ 
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She rose and faced him, a ray of the firelight flashing upon| This hush was upon the Club on that drear November day | 
her pretty hair. when JACK ANSLEY drove his sister, BARBARA BERTHON, from | 
‘* Jack, what do you mean ?’’ the costumier’s in Leicester Square to the corner of St. James's | 
He continued to think upon it, as one delighted with a plan. | Street, and there proceeded to pilot his ‘‘ guest’’ across the | 
‘* You always were a spiffing actress,’’ he said presently. ‘‘I|muddy street, even to the doors of the sanctuary. Dressed in | 
bulieve you’d be a fortune as a ‘ principal boy.’”’ a long cape coat which reached almost to her heels, with a little 
** Jack, how dare you!”’ cap drawn down over her face, and her hair artfully disposed 
‘*Of course I dare. We're going to see this thing through. | of by one of the cleverest coiffeurs in London, JACK admitted | 
Wien you played Rosalind at Acton Court, I didn’t know my | that his sister might go anywhere. And yet, sure of her as he | 
own sister. Why should I know her in the ‘ New Club?’ ”’ | was, he trembled upon the threshold. A word would betray him; 
He stood up and put his hand upon her shoulder. a word would set all the town laughing at England's intellect. 
‘* By Jove, it’s splendid! I know a fellow in Covent Garden She was a woman, after all, and these things might not be 
who will do the making-up, and lend us the clothes. It’s as, sacred to her as they were sacred to him. 
dark as anything in the smoking-room, and they’ll never spot; ‘‘ Now look here, BABS, it’s just touch and go. if you ’re not 
you. You shall wear my old cape-coat, and you needn't take it | dead in earnest, you’ll ruin me. Don’t blush like that. Do 
| off. Of course, you won’t cough, Bass. And mind, every- on want the porters to stare ?’’ 
thing ’s confidential there !"’ **It would be very rude of them, JACK.’’ 
She stared at him in pretty bewilderment. **Very well, then. Just follow me quickly when I go in, and 
‘* Where, pray, is ‘ there’ ?’’ she asked. don’t look atany one. Your name’s ROBERT ANSLEY, and you’re 
‘The ‘New Club.’ The earthly paradise. You're coming as’ my cousin. The coat and cap are travelling things. You've 
my guest.’’ just come up from the birds, and you ’ve had a good bag.”’ 
CHAPTER II. ‘** But I haven’t any bag at all.’’ 
A FRENCHMAN in London, ignorant of the sanctities, has| He stamped his foot impatiently. ; 
described the New Club, in Piceadilly, as remarkable chiefly for ‘‘ Can’t you look like a man? ’* he said. 
big windows and bald heads. The vulgarity of such a writer is ‘*‘ How do men look, dear? 
to be passed by with well-deserved scorn; for, as the nation| ‘* Why, as though the street belonged to them. Remember, 
knows, big windows are but typical of that largeness of mind! you’ve had a splendid day—lots of birds, and a bit damp. 
which the barren scalp befits; and Englishmen would resent) She made an heroic attempt at it. ne 
any flippant treatment of an institution wherein its greatest ‘‘I’m sure my skirt s dragging behind, she said, and 
men have before now condescended to show temper at the corrected herself quickly; ‘‘I mean the coat thing, JACK. 
cooking of a chop or the intolerable deficiencies of a salad. The| ‘‘Then hold it up,” he said savagely. **Can’t you see there 
more ignorant minds, however, may allow some exactness to | are a dozen men looking at you? 
the Frenchman's observation. Standing in Piccadilly at three! She smiled girlishly. 
o’clock on any afternoon when London is full, the lowliest of| ‘‘ How interesting! "* she said. | 
mortals is permitted to gaze (until the police move him on)| The man shrugged his shoulders, as though it were a hopeless 
upon that phalanx of capillary destitution, and to say :— case; and bracing himself fora final effort, he went up the steps 
“ Thus fares it still in our decay, to the Club, and passed into the hall. -Bass followed him 
And yet the wiser mind breathlessly. It was very dark and silent there. Mysterious 
Mourns less for what age takes away doors opened mysteriously, and aged gentlemen shuffled through 
Fane CEP ee them as though the way to an arm-chair were long and laborious. 
The windows are wide in the ‘‘ New,” the rooms are large | In the ante-chamber, a group of younger members stood abouta 
and lofty. The canaille upon the pavement, as it cranes its, tape and discussed its news in low tones. The hall-porter 
neck to peer into the smoking-room, tells its fellows of wonderful: brought JACK a letter and he thrust it into his pocket hastily. 
arm-chairs, and little tables laden with cups and glasses, and | ‘‘Hang up your cap inside mine,’’ he said, ‘‘and open your 
the country’s great men deigning to sleep in panelled alcoves. cape at the top. There’s a corner just by the door where we 
Here and there a younger generation raises its voice above a can sit and see without being seen. REGGIE generally drops in 
whisper to complain of the deeds of riper age—which has a about four, and it’s that now. Don’t look as though you were 
habit of sitting upon three newspapers while it reads a fourth. frightened. Nobody will hurt you.”’ 
As in some temple of a social faith, men move with unction in| She took the reproof meekly. 
such a sanctuary. Waiters go warily, and speak in tones of| ‘I feel as though I were in church,” she said in a whisper. 
enduring awe. Tradition says that an older race could remember | ‘** But you’re not; you’re in a Club where you’ll see half the 
a Club servant who dared to cough in that holy of holies; but’ cleverest men in town. Now, come along and don’t cough.”’ 
history does not speak of the awful reckoning. All is gloom | He opened one of the mysterious doors, and walking quickly 
and grandeur there. Even HOMER nods at the heat of the day,' he had found chairs in the shadow of an alcove, almost before 
with collar unbuttoned, and an unlighted cigar between his the habitués of the room had turned in their sleep. BABS 
drooping fingers. followed him with beating heart, and when he sat down, she, | 
Such is the ‘‘ New”’ in its finer traditions; but alas, youth, in her turn, found a seat upon the very edge of a cavernous arm- | 
which as SENECA tells us, cannot govern its own violence, is chair. The room was half in darkness, as he had prophesied. 
wavering upon a tradition so elegant. Even youth, however, Scores of little tables were occupied by empty coffee-cups and 
has not dared so well that the portals of the ‘‘New”’ are open the dregs of liqueurs. The atmosphere reeked of tobacco. 
even for an idle hour to the weaker sex. Once, says the Babs made an heroic effort not to cough, and half choked in an 
record, the Friday teas of a rival Club moved the boldest of attempt to keep her promise. 
the reformers to the astounding proposition that the wives and| ‘‘Oh,’’ she said, laughing at her distress; ‘‘ what an awful 
sisters of members should be invited to tea and hot cross buns place to live in, JAcK!”’ 
in Easter week; but the premature decease of the chairman of| He frowned dramatically. 
committee, who died of an aneurism, following upon unlimited| ‘Lean back, don’t sit on the edge of the chair,’’ he muttered | 
toasted cheese at midnight, for ever ended such a seandal.| ina stage whisper; ‘‘throw yourself about and look as though 
Sadly youth admitted that the thing was not to be. The “‘ New ”’ you were used to it.’’ 
went back to tradition and silence—the hush of dormant genius 
and of ‘‘ hot-pot”’ reluctantly digesting, | 








** But I’m not used to it, my dear, and I can’t do it.” 
‘Say at once that you want to make a fool of me,’”’ 
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‘¢ But I don’t, JACK.”’ 
“Then try to look comfortable—lean your head on the back 
of the chair as I do.’’ 


She obeyed him meekly, and, as her courage waxed, began to 
A very fat man with a bald head was fast 
His tie had worked up his lips. 
Upon his lap’ 


stare about her. 
asleep in a neighbouring arm-chair. 
over his collar, and his shirt bulged deplorably. 
there lay a copy of La Vie Parisienne. 

‘‘ What a dreadful old man!”’ she said. 

Jack put his finger to his lips. 

‘*Hush,”’ 
name, 
in the hollow of his hand.’’ 

‘¢He seems to have a newspaper there now.”’ 

“He's a great reader—you 
should see him on his legs be- 
fore an audience.”’ 

‘It would be much more 
amusing to let the audience see 
him now.”’ 

The elderly gentleman awoke 
with the words, and stared 
round him blandly as though 
he had not been snoring loudly 
for two hours or more. Then 
he called for the waiter. 

“Tea and buttered toast,’’ he 
snapped; ‘‘ plenty of butter.’’ 

BaBs turned away her head 
and observed another of ,Eng- 
land’s heroes. He was a long 
lean man with mutton-chop 
whiskers of a yellow hue, and 
so terrible was his eye that the 


waiters positively ran from it. 
,When BABS saw him he was 


burning Kummel, and _ his 
fingers, in a saucer. 

“What ’s he doing ?’’ she 
asked in a whisper. ‘‘Is he 
washing up?’’ 

“Ssssh — that’s old Major 
—.,’’ and again he uttered 
the name in tones of awe. 
Bass leant back in her arm- 
chairand laughed irreverently. 

“Why, I know his sister,’’ she 
exclaimed. ‘‘ He ’s. frightened 
to death of his wife—she bullies 
himawfally. He’s a teetotaler 
at home !’’ 

JACK fidgeted in his chair. ‘‘ You must forget all this when 
you meet him,’’ he said decisively. 

“‘T’m sure I shall laugh. Who’s that old gentleman over 
there who looks like a marionette? Those muffins will be the 
death of him. That’s the second plate he’s eaten since I’ve 
been here.”’ 

“My dear girl, a man must eat something. 
You Know.’’ 

‘““Who preached those lovely sermons about abstinence last 
Lent at St. Mary’s? I suppose he’ll go home and grumble at 
his wife because there’s only soup and a bird for dinner. 
REGGIE always does.”’ 

**You shouldn’t say that—remember, you ’re secing men under 
& new aspect. In a 


That's Canon 


This side of their lives is quite private. 
Club, every one is his own master.”’ 

| ‘Except the waiter. Tell me, JACK, why does no one speak ? 
|If Isat here very long, I should feel compelled to get up and 

shout. What fun it would be to announce the Major's wife—in 

avery loud voice. Why are they ail so silent ?”’ 





“I’m dieting myself on Italian vermouth.” 





**It’s a Club, BABS—you forget that.’’ 

** And so no one speaks to any one else.”’ 

He put his finger to his lips. The mysterious door opened 
again and she saw her husband, REGGIE BERTHON, who entered 
the room with his hands in his pockets, and a cigarette between 


CHAPTER III. 
It was a quarter to eight o’clock exactly when REGGIE 
BERTHON opened the gate of his garden at Elm Villa, and told 


|himself that he was late for dinner and that BABS would be 
he said, and here he whispered the great one’s' angry again. 
‘‘the Permanent Secretary—holds the nation’s interests | 
| flickering glow of a cosy fire played upon the pictures and 


Through the curtains of the window he could 
see the flowers and shaded candles of the dining-table. The 
the dark paper of the walls. A trim parlour-maid bustled about 
the room, and in the kitchen 
below, the cook was heard— 
giving notice again, as REGGIE 
confessed. 
It was dinner-time, yet he 
knew that he was not hungry. 
That second vermouth, which 
old Major RAFFLE pressed upon 
him, had spoiled the remnant 
of an appetite. In an effort to 
justify himself he remembered 
that some measure of excitement 
is indispensable to activity of 
mind and soundness of jndg- 
ment. Certainly, he had been 
the victim of an overdose of 
excitement on that particular 
afternoon—but to-morrow, if 
Golden Heath won the Hurdles, 
it would be all right again. 
He felt sure that the mare 
would win; and in a moment 
of generosity anticipated, he 
vowed a diamond brooch at the 
shrine of Saint BARBARA. BABS 
should have the prettiest thing 
that a ‘‘pony’’ could buy at 
WAPPIN & MEBBS. 
The mistress was in the 
drawing-room, the maid said; 
and that surprised him some- 
what. Usually Babs met him 
at the door and kissed the 
point of his chin and relieved 
him of his hat and his papers, 
and said—‘‘ You poor dear, 
how tired you must be!’’ He 
wondered what occupation interfered with such a helpful 
custom; and as guilty men will, he made a mental calculation 
of possible disasters, and did not enter the room until he had 
re-assured himself. After all, there was nothing in his story 
really to wound her; and upon this satisfaction, he opened the 
door and entered boldly. She was sitting by the fire in a low | 
arm-chair, upon which the back of her head rested negligently. | 
By her side there stood a little oak table upon which was an | 
empty tea-cup and a glass which—he could have sworn it—was 
half full of vermouth. She did not rise when he entered, but 
waved her arm jauntily, and asked him a question—such a | 
question as seemed to open the earth at his very feet. 

‘*Halloa! old man, and how’s ‘ Flip-Flop? ’’ 

REGGIE BERTHON rocked upon his heels and stared from his | 
wife to the glass, and again from the glass to his wife. Once 
he wiped his brow with his hand as though to rouse himself 
from a troublesome stupor. He knew that he was cutting a 
deplorable figure—and yet, for the life of him, he could not 
utter a word. But BABS was quite eloquent. 
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‘*Seen old SPANGLES lately? They were 
about you last night—but they ’re fancy odds. 
something to mix with the showers. 
Italian vermouth.’’ 

She acted it delightfully 
his friend BERTRAM HAW whom he had just left in the Club. 
REGGIE remembered that this was not the age of miracles. 

** Who has been here ?’’ he asked hoarsely. 

She took up a cigarette and lighted it. 

** JACK lunched with me. But he has business down West at 
three. Are you dining here, old chap ?’’ 

The man continued to rock upon his heels. 
that he must see a doctor in the morning. 

** Who has been here—who has been repeating this nonsense ? "’ 
he asked again. 

BaBs blew a cloud of smoke from her cigarette and looked 
deliciously aggravating. 

‘The dressmaker called at five,’’ 
charwoman here, but I did not see her. 

‘* You are not telling the truth—some man has been talking 
to you.”’ 

She stared at him with eyes wide open; 
very pretty eyes in the old days. 

** How rude of you!’’ she said. ‘‘ Of course, I have seen aman 
—lots of him. And that reminds me. I’ll have to draw a 
tenner, for Golden Heath has cleared me out.”’ 

REGGIE began to tremble all over. He looked at her again as 
one appealing for pity. Even if a man had played such a 
scandalous trick as to repeat the gossip of the smoking-room 
to his wife, how could he have taught her all this too faithful 
gesticulation? It was beyond reason. Racin saw himself in 
that moment as others saw him at the ‘‘ New.’ 

‘*T haven't a voice like that,’’ he exclaimed desperately ; 
‘ you know I haven’ t.’’ 

BABS ignored it. 

‘**Tron my hat,’’ she exclaimed fiercely, ‘ 
And waiter, bring me the Pink ’Un.”’ 

He stopped her with a gesture of the hand. 

**You were in the Club,’’ he cried, with crimson face and 
nerves twitching. 

**T was,”’ she said sweetly, ‘‘and I dare not have a third ver- 
mouth because I had to dine at home. You see, I’m married.”’ 

He remembered that he had spoken the very words—not half 
anhourago. Yet was it with that mincing mien and ridiculously 
affected voice? His vanity wrung an angry ery from him. 

**T shall be laughed out of London,”’ he protested. 


Come and have 
I’m dieting myself on 


He told himself 


she said; ‘‘ there was a 


” 


the had called them 


it’s on peg twelve. 


** And can run down to Kempton for briefs. My poor little wife 


thinks I get ’em for the paddocks. That’s the kind of wife to 
thank Heaven for every day.”’ 

He took two turns up and down the room. 
drops of perspiration on his forehead. 

**If you went to the ‘ New,’’’ he exclaimed at length, ‘‘ you— 
you went in—great Heaven, did you do that, BABs ?”’ 

She knocked the ashes off her cigarette very daintily. 

** BERTIE wants to get up a little lunch at the Savoy,” 
said very cooingly. ‘I told him you’d have to 
another syndicate story. Important business before Judge 
SAVE-YOUR-BACON. Out, out, brief scandal !’’ 

REGGIE mopped his face with his handkerchief. 

** You heard me refuse to go,’’ he said—the first word in his 
own defence. 

**Yes,’’ she answered; ‘‘ two’s company but three ’s limited 
liability. © Please assure Mrs. BERTHON that I do not approve 
of your lunches at the Savoy.’ 

He turned away with a gesture of anger. 

“It’s a lie!’’ he cried savagely, ‘‘a lie—a lie! 
believe it. Good Lord! I shall be a laughing stock ! ’’ 

She shook her head sympathetically. 

‘*How dreadful, dear, all because poor little me went to the | 
place where they make the tomato omelets ! ”’ 


She could see 


she 
make up 


I won't 


taking three to four | 


the voice, the manner, the words of | 


\— 


He struck an attitude. 

‘** Look me in the face and say it’s true. 

‘*Of course it’s true.’’ 

‘‘Then are you my wife or are you not? 

She answered as one in despair. 

‘Oh, my dear REGGIE, you would never make an actor.’ 

He strode from the room fiercely. At the door he shook his fist, 
‘* When you learn to tell the truth, I will come home,’’ he 

* 


” 


” 


said. | 
* * * * 

Ten o'clock struck; eleven; twelve. He did not return to 
her. Very frightened now, and penitent and longing, 
watched the ebbing fire, and counted the weary minutes. Had 
she done so ill a thing, then? Those terrible men in that 
terrible room, would their vengeance fall upon her little head? 
Would they, indeed, proclaim the shame of her act before all 
London? Was there any law to punish her because she had 
seen an elderly soldier eating buttered toast in an arm-chair ? 
She feared some eventuality, she knew not what. If REGGIE had 
gone away for ever! 

The long winter's night passed all slowly. 
and wan and sleepless when dawn came. 
him, greater than any she had ever 
place at the window. It was true, then, that she had committed 
some terrible crime; an offence so heinous that all London 
would ring with the story of it presently. In imagination, 
| beheld a débéicle at the New Club. Waiters supported 
iold gentlemen who had fainted at the news. Young men 
jlaughed uproariously. The canaille upon the pavement cried 
for the police. And a hundred fingers pointed at her; a 
| hundred voices said, ‘‘ There is the woman ! ”’ 
| She could laugh at the picture; but her anxiety pre vailed| 
, above it. The morning, all desolate, magnified her foreboding. 
When a telegram came at two o’clock, she opened it with 
feverish fingers. It was the intimation from an unknown 
informer that Golden Heath had won the Hurdles. Half an hour 
| later, with the paper still between her fingers, she quitted the 
house, and drove as fast as a hansom could take her to her 

brother’s chambers in The Albany. 
‘*He has left me, JACK, he 
miserable ! ”’ 

JACK ANSLEY nodded his head sagely. 

**Do him good,”’ he said. 
I told you so.”’ 

She entered the room with beating heart. 
lying upon the great lounge, looked up at her wistfully. 
knelt at his side, and kissed his forehead. 

‘* Please, I am so sorry,’’ she said. 

He groaned and turned away. 

‘** You did it,’’ he said morosely ; ‘‘ it’s true, I know it.”’ 

‘‘ But, Reaais, I didn’t do it.” 

| 
| 


she 


She was white 
Fear for herself and 


known, kept her to her 


she 





has gone away—oh, I am so 


‘*He’s there on my sofa. Don't say 
A pale-faced man, 
She 


He looked at her sharply. 

‘Then, in Heaven’s name, who did?’’ 

‘*Golden Heath, dear ; she’s won the Hurdles! ”’ 

He sat up, and, for an instant, fathomed the depths of her laugh- 
| ing eyes. Then, upon a sudden impulse, he took her in his arms. 


t 





t 
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Next Week—‘‘ A Glass of Old Madeira,’’ by 


7 JosEPH HATTON. 








